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THE TSAR'S RESCRIPT. 

On the twenty-seventh of August of the present year the 
Official Messenger of St. Petersburg contained one of the most 
remarkable documents that has seen the light during the 
present century. It had been handed three days before, by 
order of the Tsar, to all the foreign representatives accredited 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, and thus had been placed at 
once in a position of prominence only accorded to diplomatic 
communications of the first importance. Its contents showed 
that it was even more remarkable in itself than in the circum- 
stances of its origin. It contained a summary of the chief 
arguments against " the excessive armaments which weigh 
upon all nations," and concluded by proposing an inter- 
national Conference to "put an end to these incessant arma- 
ments, and to seek the means of warding off the calamities 
which are threatening the whole world." 

The reception given to this Peace Rescript of the absolute 
master of nearly three million soldiers has been curiously 
compounded of enthusiasm and dislike, relief and doubt, san- 
guineness and hesitancy. It is understood that all the powers 
who received the Tsar's invitation have accepted it or intend 
to accept it, some with reservations and some without. But 
official answers to official communications often give little 
insight into the real minds of their authors, especially in 
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diplomacy, where " exalted sentiments" and " benevolent in- 
tentions" are as common on paper as they are rare in the 
every-day intercourse of states. No statesman cares to pose 
before the world as an enemy of peace and the things which 
make for peace. But the men who are mainly responsible for 
the present state of affairs, in which the preparations for war 
are almost as burdensome as war itself, are hardly the persons 
to whom we should look for a sincere and strenuous effort to 
put an end to the period of armed truce. They will shrug 
their shoulders and murmur that, though the ideal of the Tsar 
is noble, it is unattainable. They will magnify the very real 
difficulties in the way, and will make little effort to overcome 
them. It is not that they are bad, but they are sceptical. Most 
of them are oppressed with labor and slaves to routine. The 
ablest and the best are loaded with cares, surrounded by 
officials whose interests are bound up with the continuance 
of the present system, and incapable, from training and envi- 
ronment, of believing in the existence of a genuine altruistic 
enthusiasm in their fellow-men. If they are to move at all, 
they must be convinced that the nations they represent desire 
that the proposed Conference shall be a reality and not a 
sham ; and if they are to strive with all their might for the 
realization of the Tsar's dream, they must be made to under- 
stand that the bulk of their fellow-citizens will hold them 
responsible for any failure their efforts could have avoided. 
Unless the public opinion of the civilized world declares unmis- 
takably in favor of some stop being put upon the expansion of 
armaments, armaments will continue to increase. Statesmen 
must feel a force behind them impelling them to act, and then 
their ability and experience, both of which are indispensable if 
good intentions are to be translated into good deeds, will be 
used without stint for the attainment of the ends in view. In 
England public opinion has spoken with no uncertain voice. 
Towns' meetings, religious conferences, and trade organizations 
have vied with one another in giving an emphatic endorse- 
ment to the Russian project. The leaders of political parties 
and the chief ministers of the various denominations have 
all spoken in the same sense, and, though an undercurrent of 
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suspicion and dislike is sometimes in evidence, it would be 
impossible to obtain anywhere from an open public meeting a 
resolution requesting the government to take no part in the 
proposed Conference. The people of the United States have 
been so occupied with the great problems of national policy 
now pressing for solution that they have not been able to 
spare much attention for proposals that affect them more 
remotely, though not less seriously, than the questions arising 
out of their war with Spain. But in so far as they have consid- 
ered the project of the Tsar they have pronounced in its favor. 
Among the English-speaking peoples all the world over, that 
statesman who openly and avowedly tries to wreck the Peace 
Conference will have a heavy account to settle with his fellow- 
countrymen. But on the continent of Europe appearances 
are not so favorable, except in Russia, where the peasant 
dimly discerns that the grandson of the Tsar who liberated 
him from serfdom is endeavoring to liberate him from the 
bondage of military service. In most other countries there 
is apathy among the masses of the people. In France there 
was at first actual hostility, caused partly by offended amour 
propre, because the great ally of the Republic had not taken 
her rulers into his confidence before he spoke to the world at 
large, and partly by the fear lest an acceptance of his invitation 
would seem to involve acquiescence in the present territorial 
distribution of Europe. But the apprehension of having to 
give at least a tacit recognition of the right of Germany to 
the provinces ceded in 1871 seems to have been removed by 
diplomatic assurances that the Conference would be limited in 
its scope to the question of armaments ; while a perception of 
the fact that France, which has practically come to an end of 
her resources in men, has more to gain than Germany, whose 
population is increasing rapidly, by an agreement to attempt 
no further expansion of armies, has done much to remove the 
feeling of soreness due to resentment at not having been con- 
sulted beforehand. We may, then, reckon the French people 
among those who are taking no strong views on either side. 
Like the population of most of the states of Europe, they are 
indifferent ; and it is upon the possibility of turning this indif- 
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ference into active support that the prospects of the Conference 
depend. 

To a spectator at a distance it would seem strange to the last 
extreme of strangeness if the peoples of the continent were not 
roused to demand the acceptance of proposals which would 
put some limit to the demands upon their blood and treasure. 
In the language of the Rescript itself, " Hundreds of millions 
are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which, 
though to-day regarded as the last word of science, are des- 
tined to-morrow to lose all value in consequence of some 
fresh discovery in the same field. National culture, economic 
progress, and the production of wealth are either paralyzed or 
checked in their development. Moreover, in proportion as 
the armaments of each power increase, so do they less and 
less fulfil the object which the governments have set before 
themselves. The economic crises due in great part to the 
system of armaments a ontrance and the continual danger 
which lies in this massing of war material are transforming 
the armed peace of our days into a crushing burden, which 
the peoples have more and more difficulty in bearing." France 
is piling up debt to an extent unknown and undreamed of, 
even in the wasteful days of the Second Empire, while her 
worship of that strange fetish she calls " The honor of the 
army" has made her tolerant of outrages on justice and de- 
fiances hurled at the civil power. In Germany personal lib- 
erty is disappearing beneath the attacks of militarism and the 
autocracy which rests upon it. Austria sees taxation, ex- 
penditure, and armaments increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and gains no corresponding advantage in external or internal 
security. In Italy whole provinces are taxed into semi-star- 
vation and disease to support enormous forces, which, in turn, 
crush out revolts due to the madness of hunger. 

Doubtless sheer ignorance is one great cause of the apathy 
discernible in Europe. Another may be found in the fear of 
offending the powers that be, especially the all-pervading 
military element among them. Where the people are really 
free and have learned how to fulfil the task of controlling 
their own destinies, as in Switzerland and Norway, there is a 
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very active and whole-hearted support of the Tsar's project. 
Mistaken patriotism is a powerful force in the array opposed to 
the Rescript. The obvious fact that any disarmament which a 
Conference would consent to must be proportional and simul- 
taneous is ignored, and people are led to believe that their 
country will be the victim of some trick. Another stumbling- 
block is found in the attitude of most of those organized 
societies which exist for the exalted purpose of establishing 
the reign of peace and law. Their aspirations have received 
welcome in an unlooked-for quarter. A great ruler has 
adopted as his own the best of the arguments which they 
have for generations addressed to deaf ears. The whole civil- 
ized world has listened and consented to discuss. The com- 
monest prudence would have dictated a great and united effort 
to concentrate opinion upon the support of the one definite 
proposal of the Tsar, the abatement of the plague of excessive 
armaments. But this was much too sensible to content the 
enthusiasts who dream of organizing the millennium by means 
of a few resolutions and a plentiful supply of rhetoric. The 
International Assembly of delegates of Peace Societies which 
met at Turin at the end of last September declined to do any- 
thing so mean and grovelling as " represent the practical 
spirit only." They therefore started off in hot pursuit of the 
ideal ; and after expressing a hope that " all the governments 
will give their sincere adhesion to the proposal of the Emperor 
of Russia," proceeded to suggest that the International Con- 
ference " should propose to the nations the conclusion of a 
general treaty of permanent arbitration," and should attempt 
to secure the adoption of a code of International Law, which 
should safeguard the independence of each nation and secure 
justice among peoples. It is due to the British delegates to 
say that they fought hard against these egregious proposals. 
They pointed out that a general Treaty of Arbitration and a 
formal code of International Law were distant goals which 
might be attained in the far future, but could not be reached 
within the next few months. And they warned their colleagues 
against making themselves the laughing-stock of Europe by 
coupling projects which the average man would at once reject 
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as Utopian with the one practical project which had just re- 
ceived the unexpected adherence of a great military ruler. 
But their arguments met with no acceptance from the great 
body of the Assembly. They were impatiently voted down. 
The idealists triumphed, happy in the fond belief that they 
had affirmed eternal principles in the face of a hostile world, 
and apparently without the slightest suspicion that they had 
struck a heavy blow at the very cause which they are organized 
to defend. Possibly in their attempts to influence their fellow- 
citizens they may act more wisely than when they were as- 
sembled together in conference. Unless this happens, a great 
opportunity will be thrown away by those who should have 
been the first to avail themselves of it, and a great force will 
be wasted when it is most needed to overcome the apathy of 
the continental peoples with regard to the Tsar's humane 
proposals. 

Passing on from the reception which has been accorded to 
the Russian project, we may proceed to a consideration of its 
ethical value. Those who, like the author of the present 
paper, avowedly approach the subject from a Christian point 
of view, may be content to say that the overgrown armaments 
of modern Europe are in themselves a negation of Christian 
principles, and any proposal to abate them or prevent their 
further increase should receive the whole-hearted support of 
all Christian people. In order to adopt this view, it is not 
necessary to hold that war is always and in every case wrong, 
or that the profession of the soldier is forbidden to the follow- 
ers of Christ. All we need take for granted is that the peace 
which our Lord left as a legacy to his disciples was meant to 
include nations, and that the law of brotherhood applies to 
states as well as to individuals. If we believe that the work 
of Christ will not be fully done on earth till "nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more," we must range ourselves with those who see in the 
Rescript of the Tsar an attempt to bring the practice of civil- 
ized states into some approximation to agreement, with the 
principles of the religion which most of them profess. 

But such considerations as these are not likely to meet with 
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universal acceptance, and in any case it is desirable to reinforce 
them by other arguments. No one can fail to see that the 
withdrawal of hundreds of thousands of young men from the 
peaceful careers just opening out before them involves enor- 
mous industrial and social waste. Moreover, during the time 
they are learning the business of mutual slaughter, they are 
supported by public funds raised from the taxation of their 
countrymen. The burden is already in some countries de- 
stroying the springs of industry and closing the avenues of 
commerce. Even wealthy England has been warned by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer that, if her expenditure 
on armaments continues to increase at the present rate, she 
will have soon to choose between increased taxation and the 
cessation of her efforts to reduce her national debt. The 
twenty-four thousand miles of soldiers which, according to a 
Germany authority, represent the sum total of the armies of 
continental Europe, are not fed, clothed, and provided with 
munitions of war without an annual expenditure of hundreds 
of millions sterling. And, while money is poured out like 
water for warlike purposes, education languishes owing to 
the difficulty of raising the necessary funds, and the eter- 
nal lack of pence hampers every effort to deal with such 
problems as the housing of the poor and the provision in 
towns and villages of the amenities of communal existence. 
Nor are the evils of militarism confined to the diversion of 
national wealth from- productive to unproductive channels. 
It brings with it grave moral dangers, which it is both 
foolish and wicked to ignore. M. Urbain Gohier, in his 
book " L'Armee contre la Nation," which has brought upon 
him prosecution at the instance of the French government, 
may possibly paint too dark a picture. But much of his in- 
formation is taken from official reports, and he deliberately 
declares that barrack life is a school of drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, and every filthy vice. The youths of the nation go 
into it healthy, clean, and vigorous. They come out rotten 
and tainted, to become centres of moral and physical corrup- 
tion on their return to civilian occupations. It is impossible 
to pronounce an opinion upon such sweeping charges without 
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an investigation, which few would be able or willing to under- 
take. But it may not be amiss to remark in passing that, 
human nature being what it is, the aggregation of young 
men together in large masses without the possibility of mar- 
riage, and with a good deal of time hanging idle oh their 
hands, is sure to lead to results of a most unsatisfactory kind, 
unless the greatest pains are taken by the authorities to pro- 
vide influences which shall counteract those other influences 
whose existence is so well known that they need not be de- 
scribed. Unfortunately, it sometimes happens that those who 
from their official position should be foremost in the combat 
with vice have adopted the doctrine that it is a necessity, and 
do their best to encourage what they ought to endeavor to 
stamp out. But lubricity is not the only evil that may easily 
be made to flourish in the atmosphere of camps. Contempt 
of civilians, impatience of civil authority, distaste for civil life, 
are each and all fostered by the overgrown military system of 
most continental nations. The old doctrine of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, that a standing army is dangerous to 
liberty, may receive startling confirmation at the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is said, on the other hand, that armies are schools of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice; and no one who possesses a 
knowledge of the gallant deeds done by soldiers of all coun- 
tries will be disposed to deny that there is a large amount of 
truth in the statement. Yet it is false to add that patriotism 
cannot exist and flourish without the aid of a military training. 
The United States, with its army of twenty-five thousand men 
in a population of seventy millions, is a striking proof to the 
contrary. At the beginning of the present year no ruler of a 
great civilized power controlled so small an armed force as 
did President McKinley. But when the need was felt, he had 
but to stamp his foot and armed men seemed to rise from the 
soil. If any real danger from a foreign foe should threaten 
the American Union, the industrious population which tills 
her prairies and toils in her workshops would throng by 
millions to her defence. In no country is the sentiment of 
patriotism stronger, and in no country is it less dependent 
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upon the influence of a standing army. As to self-sacrifice, 
it is taught far better by the charities and restraints of domes- 
tic life than by the wild rush of the battle-field or the comrade- 
ship of the camp and the march. Courage and devotion, 
organization and discipline, are not the sole prerogatives 
of the soldier, though the world rings with his deeds of 
daring and his feats of obedience and endurance, while 
civilians do not find the special correspondent at their elbow 
and the daily press filled with descriptions of their exploits. 
The management of a great industrial concern requires as 
much talent for organization as the planning of a campaign. 
The thousands of workmen who obey one head and combine 
their separate efforts to attain a common end are disciplined 
differently but as thoroughly as the long lines of marching 
infantry who delight the eye at a great review. If peace 
necessarily meant ignoble ease there would be much to say 
for the theory of Von Moltke and other great generals, that 
war was necessary to preserve the virility of the race and 
keep alive the manly virtues. But who can visit the busy 
hives of industry without being convinced of its fallacy? 
The arts of peace require as much active cultivation as the 
arts of war. While there are seas to be traversed, mines to 
be dug, explorations to be carried out, engineering feats to be 
accomplished, and scientific discoveries to be made, no one 
need fear that patience, courage, perseverance, and skill will 
die out among mankind for lack of exercise. The dangers of 
fire and flood would call forth heroism and devotion even if 
war were but a dim memory of an evil past. Honest toil and 
manly exercise would develop the human frame to the height 
of its strength and beauty even if military drill were as obso- 
lete as the formation of the Macedonian phalanx. 

We may dismiss as phantoms of a too active imagination 
all anticipation of moral decay consequent upon the abate- 
ment of war. But even if they were as well founded as they 
are groundless, they would form no argument against going 
into conference at the Tsar's invitation. The Russian emperor 
does not propose to abolish war, or even to provide machinery 
for settling international disputes with as little resort to war 
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as possible. Neither does he suggest anything in the nature 
of complete disarmament. His project is much more modest. 
All he asks is that the rulers of states shall concert measures 
for stopping the increase of armaments, and, if possible, re- 
ducing proportionately those which already exist. It is 
necessary to insist on this because it destroys the force of an 
economic objection which has been put forward in some 
quarters. Sad pictures have been drawn of the misery and 
destitution which would be caused were the millions of men 
now under arms suddenly sent out into the world to compete 
for employment in industrial avocations. Nothing of the 
kind is contemplated. Even if, in some sudden access of 
humanitarian zeal, nations were to resolve to beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, 
they would not, unless they were simultaneously bereft of 
sense, disband all their forces at once. The general disarma- 
ment would be carried out step by step. The soldiers and 
sailors would be gradually absorbed in peaceful industries, 
and at the end, labor freed from the burden of taxation for 
military purposes, would be far more efficient and far better 
remunerated than it is to-day. 

Unless the foregoing arguments are altogether fallacious, 
the ethical value of the Tsar's proposals must be ranked very 
high. If they can be carried out they will relieve civilized 
humanity of some portion of a burden which is rapidly be- 
coming too heavy for its strength. They make for peace, and 
they tend to abate that spirit of militarism which is dangerous 
to morality and liberty. And all these things will be done 
without dislocating industry, weakening patriotism, or de- 
stroying the robuster virtues. It follows, therefore, that 
they are to be welcomed as far as they are practicable. But 
before we discuss their practicability it will be advisable to 
deal with a preliminary matter which has an important bear- 
ing upon the main question. Doubts have been expressed 
as to the good faith of the young autocrat of all the Russias. 
If they have any foundation, it is obvious that the chance of a 
successful issue of the Conference is much less than it would 
be were the author of the proposals to be discussed filled 
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with a single-hearted determination to carry them through. 
But are they justified ? No one can venture to dogmatize on 
such a question, because no one can look into the mind of 
the Tsar. But the indications point to sincerity. It is said 
that Russian diplomacy is shifty, if not absolutely untruthful. 
This assertion is often heard in England. But it is advisable 
for Englishmen to remember that just the same thing is said 
on the continent of English diplomacy. In both cases 
national prejudices have much to do with the charge. Cer- 
tainly no one would go to diplomatic history for conspicuous 
examples of the virtue of truthfulness. On the other hand, 
it is certain that many of the accusations of the want of 
veracity made by one people against another are based on 
misapprehensions. Would it not be wise to drop them for 
the present and discuss the Tsar's action upon its merits ? 
Even if he should happen to have ulterior motives, that is no 
reason why other powers should decline to consider his pro- 
posal or refrain from doing their best to carry into effect so 
beneficent a plan. But has he any hidden objects ? There is 
flat absurdity in the statement that he cannot mean what he 
says because he has lately approved of plans for greatly 
strengthening his fleet. Surely a ruler may deem it his duty 
under present circumstances to increase his armaments in 
order to safeguard national interests and yet long for the time 
when such increases will be rendered unnecessary by the 
general agreement of his neighbors to stop their increases 
also. We need not acclaim the young emperor as one of the 
greatest of heroes, or indulge in hysterical laudation of him 
as a sort of Napoleon of peace. Such utterances do more 
harm than good, and by their manifest exaggeration provoke 
exaggerated statements on the other side. Let us wait for 
the issue before we reverence Nicholas II. as one of the 
noblest benefactors of the human race. Meanwhile let 
us treat him as a man of honor, sincerely desirous of 
benefiting his fellows, and let us with equal sincerity 
examine his proposals, and give him what aid we can 
in his laudable attempt. We ought never to forget that 
though the annals of the Tsardom are stained with terrible 
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deeds of violence and cruelty, yet the personal inclinations of 
many of the Tsars have been noble and generous. Alexander 
II. freed the serfs in i860, procured the condemnation of ex- 
plosive bullets by international convention in 1868, and made, 
in 1874, a strenuous but unsuccessful attempt to induce all 
the states of Europe to agree upon a code for regulating mili- 
tary operations on land and depriving warfare of the last rem- 
nants of its old ferocity. Alexander III. kept the peace, often 
under great provocation. Even Alexander I., when he founded 
the Holy Alliance in 1815, was in a condition of moral and 
spiritual exaltation, and honestly believed in his own declara- 
tion that the sole object of the alliance was to manifest before 
all the world the determination of the allied sovereigns " to 
take for their rule of conduct, whether in the administration 
of their respective states or in their political relations with 
other governments, none but the precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion, — precepts of justice, of charity, and of peace, — which, 
far from being applicable only to private life, ought, on the 
contrary, to have a direct influence on the resolves of princes, 
and to guide all their steps, as being the sole method of 
strengthening human institutions and remedying all their im- 
perfections." With this strain of idealism and enthusiasm in 
his blood, the young Tsar may well have resolved to signalize 
his reign by a great effort to lighten the war burdens of the 
nations, and thus furnish "by the help of God a happy pre- 
sage for the century which is about to open." And this is 
rendered all the more probable from what we know of the 
strength of his domestic affections. He is profoundly influ- 
enced by two women, — his mother and his wife. His mother 
is the widow of Alexander III., who was aptly called " The 
Peace-Keeper of Europe ;" and his wife is celebrated for her 
humanity and gentleness no less than for her beauty. With 
these good women by his side he will find sympathy and sup- 
port in every project undertaken for the relief of his suffering 
subjects and the welfare of humanity at large. 

The question still remains, Is the Russian plan practicable ? 
We may commence our attempt to find an answer by admit- 
ting that, if the settlement of all outstanding quarrels between 
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states is a necessary preliminary to any agreement for stopping 
the increase of armaments, the attempt to bring about such an 
agreement is doomed to failure. No human being possessed 
of average sanity can imagine that at one and the same time 
the future of Alsace-Lorraine will be settled to the satisfaction 
of France and Germany, the ambitions of Russia and England 
in the Far East reconciled, the devolution of the various 
provinces of the Turkish Empire determined, the author- 
ity of Great Britain in Egypt and the Nile Valley defined 
and regularized, the controversy between Sweden and Nor- 
way ended to their mutual comfort, American and Canadian 
differences composed, the French shore of Newfoundland 
rendered harmless as a source of international complications, 
Japan accorded a position in the family of nations acceptable 
at once to herself and her competitors in the race for empire, 
and a hundred other matters arranged with equal celerity and 
success. Rather is it true that the mere raising of any of 
these questions would tend to frustrate the object for which 
the Conference is called. When there are so many lighted 
matches about, any attempt to sweep up all the loose gun- 
powder strewn over the surface of the earth is far more likely 
to end in disaster than in the removal of inflammable material. 
Whatever views may be entertained in some quarters of the 
character of Russian statesmen, no one believes that they are 
lacking in sagacity. But they would deserve to rank among 
the most foolish of mankind if they entered the Conference 
on disarmament with a plan for calling up all the questions 
which excite the most angry feelings among the nations. We 
may safely say they will do nothing of the kind. Indeed, the 
reservations made by many of the powers when accepting the 
invitation render such a course impossible. When the Con- 
ference meets it will proceed at once to the discussion of the 
only subject it is asked to consider. 

Can the nations of the civilized world agree to disarm en- 
tirely under present circumstances ? No. Their conflicting 
interests and mutual jealousies forbid it; and, even if there 
were no other reasons, they dare not commit treason to civ- 
ilization by rendering it helpless in the face of barbarism. 
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Can they consent to a large and proportionate diminution of 
their overgrown armaments ? Probably not. Who is to say 
what reduction in the British navy is equivalent to striking 
off one hundred thousand men from the muster-rolls of the 
German army ? Who is to decide whether small and slightly- 
armed states, like Holland, or neutralized states, like Switzer- 
land, are to be called upon to diminish their defensive forces 
when France or Austria disbands an army corps ? Who is 
to tell the United States whether it may or may not increase 
its army and navy till they bear some resemblance in strength 
to the establishments of European powers ? But though 
total or partial disarmament is scarcely within the bounds of 
possibility, an agreement to proceed no further with the mad 
competition of warlike preparations, which is ruining the nations 
without increasing their security or seriously altering their rela- 
tive positions, stands on a very different footing. There would be 
no need to solve a host of knotty problems before it could be 
made ; and, when it was made, some machinery for securing that 
it was honestly kept ought not to be beyond the wit of man to 
devise. It has been suggested that the relief gained by such 
a pact would be small ; but the facts of recent history show 
that the reverse is nearer the truth. In the financial year 
1893-94 Great Britain spent more than thirty-three million 
pounds on her army and navy. In the financial year 1898-99 
her Parliament has voted close upon forty-three millions. The 
difference of ten millions between the two sums would have 
been sufficient to establish a system of old-age pensions. 
Again, in July of the present year Russia determined to spend 
about nine millions sterling on the increase of her navy. Great 
Britain immediately incurred an additional expenditure of 
eight millions for new ships of war. Thus the relative 
strength at sea of the two powers remains almost exactly 
what it was before. The only difference is that the tax-payers 
of the two countries will have to find a sum of seventeen 
millions over and above their previous payments. Other pow- 
ers have been increasing their fighting forces in the same way, 
and with similar results. The spectacle would be ludicrous if 
it were not sad. And it would have been prevented had the 
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nations agreed a few years ago not to carry their warlike 
preparations beyond the point they had then reached. 

It will be said in reply that, though such an agreement 
might be made, there could be no security that it would be 
kept. The objection is a real one. A dishonest government 
might be able for a time to conceal forbidden preparations, 
especially in countries where there were no parliaments and 
no real freedom of the press. But might not such dangers be 
averted by the establishment of a commission with power to 
visit all establishments and obtain the truth by personal in- 
quiry ? Such a commission should be composed of repre- 
sentatives of small and neutralized powers, which could not 
be suspected of designs to enter the race for empire. It 
should have an office in Switzerland, and should be charged 
with the duty of issuing an annual report certifying that the 
agreement to abstain from further armaments had been loyally 
kept. Any state which deemed that a neighbor was guilty of 
some infraction of the bond should have the right of present- 
ing a complaint to the commission. The commissioners 
would then inquire, and report their finding to all the powers. 
Should they decide, either on their own initiative or on com- 
plaint from an aggrieved government, that a breach of the 
agreement had been committed, the peccant state should be 
called upon to reduce its forces to the stipulated level. In 
the event of a refusal, other states should be authorized to 
compel submission. Self-interest would probably cause a 
considerable number of them to take action, and the desired 
result would generally be obtained by a mere show of over- 
whelming force. In other cases the struggle would be short 
and decisive. 

But if public opinion proves strong enough to force states- 
men into devising a workable plan for preventing the further 
increase of armaments, it will probably be strong enough to 
stop any attempt to persevere in a proved breach of the agree- 
ment arrived at. We are thus brought back to our original 
position. The success or failure of the Tsar's scheme depends 
upon the amount of enlightened sentiment that can be rallied 
in its support. Without being unduly despondent on the one 



